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stations, or by car. 


will be: 


LAST CALL FOR ANNUAL MEETING! 


MAKE YOUR RESERVATION NOW! 


Write to the National Office if you want to know just how to get to 
Lasell College, Auburndale, Mass. from Boston’s airport. bus or railroad 


Speakers have been announced for the four public meetings. They 


Dr. Karl Sax, Prof. of Biology, Harvard: “The Population Explosion 
and World Peace” at 8:30 P. M.. June 17: 


Dr. Paul A. Hare, Dept. of Social Relations, Harvard; Dept of 
Psychiatry, Mass. Gen’l Hospital: “A Social Science View of Childhood 
Education for Peace and Freedom” June 18 at 3:00 P.M. 


Prof. Emile Benoit, Columbia University Graduate School of Business: 
“Can Prosperity Follow Disarmament?” at 8:30 P.M. June 19: 


John Swomley. Jr.. Executive Secretary. Fellowship of Reconciliation: 


“The Growth of Militarism in the U. S.” at 10:30 A.M. June 21. 


HOPE FOR AN EFFECTIVE WORLD COURT 


By Annalee, Stewart, Legislative Secretary 


Since the International Court of Jus- 
tice. otherwise known as the World 
Court, became the principal legal organ 
in the United Nations system, it has 
averaged only two cases a year. Partly 
responsible for the failure of member 
States to make use of the Court is the 
Connally Amendment. enacted by the 
U. S. Senate in 1946, which reserved 
to the U. S. the right to decide whether 
cases in which it was involved should 
come before the World Court or remain 
within its own jurisdiction. This amend- 
ment is contrary to the understanding 
that the World Court, although excluded 
from dealing with domestic matters. 
should itself be the judge of what con- 
stitutes a “domestic matter.” 

Because of the reciprocal nature of 
the obligations undertaken by member 
States in relation to the World Court, 
the Connally Amendment can be in- 
voked by any government called before 
the Court. Some nations, including the 
USSR, have already done so. 

The WILPF has advocated repeal of 
the Connally Amendment since 1955. 
and now the prospects are encouraging. 
Vice-President Nixon has expressed the 
Administration’s intention to ask for 
repeal; at the same time a bill for re- 
peal has been introduced by Sen. Hubert 
H. Humphrey in Senate Resolution 94. 
There will undoubtedly be formidable 
opposition in the Senate, but with Ad- 
ministration support there is a chance 
of success. 

Repeal of the Connally Amendment 


might be compared with eliminating a 
nest of termites in the foundation of a 
building, the main structure of which 
is still waiting to be built. World law 
remains in a rudimentary state of en- 
forcement, since it is still in the stage of 
voluntary acceptance and _ obedience. 
But Sen. Res. 94 would help strengthen 
the foundation for world law and would 
be regarded as extremely significant 
throughout the world. 

WRITE THE PRESIDENT AND 
SECRETARY OF STATE TO PRESS 
FOR PROMPT PASSAGE OF SENATE 
RESOLUTION 94. 


JANE ADDAMS CENTENNIAL PLANS 
MOVE AHEAD 


Helen Hubbell, former Commissioner 
for Children and Youth of the Penna. 
Dept. of Public Welfare, is heading the 
Social Work Committee for the Cen- 
tennial. The National Ass’n. of Social 
Workers is making extensive plans for 
the celebration. 

‘The NAACP will publish an article 
on Jane Addams in their journal “The 
Crisis” and each NAACP Chapter will 
be asked to commemorate her in some 
way in 1960. 

The American Library Ass’n. will ob- 
serve a Jane Addams month (or week) 
in libraries across the nation. 

Newest additions to our growing list 
of Centennial sponsors are Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Justice Felix Frankfurter and 
Justice William O. Douglas. 


Our National Committees - - 
What Do They Do? 


(First of a series) 
THE COMMITTEE ON 


CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
By Marie Lyons, Chairman 


This is the statement of purpose of 
our National Committee on Childhood 
Education for Peace and Freedom: 


"Education for a wide-spread aware- 
ness and understanding of our respon- 
sibility for creating the culture. environ- 
ment and atmosphere in which a child 
can develop into a mature adult who 
has the capacity to create and maintain 
a free and peaceful society." 


In the widest sense. eversthing we 
do in WILPF is an effort to establish 
the optimum conditions for the develop- 
ment of such individuals. Other oppor- 
tunities for peace education are to be 
found in many places. in our schools. 
churches. libraries. playgrounds. places 
of entertainment, and. of course. in our 
homes. In all these areas two methods 
are used. one cognitive. the other 
through the long. slow and subtle pro- 
cess of building attitudes. 

Systematic instruction in world re- 
sponsibilities is important and we have 
made available a list of material aids 
and sources of guidance for all work 
with children. A special list for teachers 
is in preparation. 

The pervasiveness of violence in our 
culture points relentlessly to the neces- 
sity for a constructive approach to the 
improvement of what our children read. 
hear and see, day in and day out. A 
small area of progress may he indicated 
in the Childhood Education Committee's 
recommendation for some form of peace 
education in the comics. 

Some of the branches recognize the 
home as the most influential source of 
attitudes. Increasingly. they are asking 
what ways of living with children are 
most likely to result in the kind of adult 
needed in the world today —— loving. 
creative. free, self-propelling and world 
minded. 

A number of branches have been 
searching out the answers with the help 
of psychologists, anthropolugists. psy- 
chiatrists and educators. Some. like 
Swarthmore. Chapel Hill and the New- 
ton-Wellesley Branch keeping 
records of what happens. A few of the 
reports are in and can be obtained from 
the Committee on request. 
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Mrs. Tsujimoto, WILPF member and 
president of the Osaka (Japan) 
Women’s Clubs, sent a gift to an Ameri- 
can member of WILPF whose husband 
she had met while he was in Japan last 
year. The gift was a sleeve from her 
beautiful bridal kimono, which was also 
the bridal kimono worn by her mother. 
Mrs. Tsujimoto sent this message: 
“When a Russian woman, also yearning 
for peace, comes to Osaka, I shall give 
her the other sleeve of my kimono. The 
two sleeves can embrace and peace will 
blossom from this understanding.” 


Recently, the American woman re- 
ceived a letter from the Executive Sec- 
retary of the Society of Soviet Women, 
Mrs. Lydia Petrova. A delegation of 
Soviet women had visited Osaka. They 
had met Mrs. Tsujimoto, to whom they 
expressed their desire to live in peace. 
Mrs. Tsujimoto had given them the 
second sleeve of her kimono and the 
address of the American woman. Mrs. 
Petrova’s letter said in part: “... We 
are very grateful to Mrs. Tsujimoto for 
her gift. Her noble act has deeply stir- 
red our emotions. Her desire that all 
people live in peace, that never again 
be repeated the tragedy of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, is near and dear to 
us . . . We know that the ordinary 
\merican people are also deeply con- 
erned over the problem of the safe- 
guard of peace . . . may the efforts of 
American, Japanese, and Soviet women 
for peace be successful, such is our sin- 
cere desire!” 


* * *K 


In New York, the Committee for a 
Sane Nuclear Policy organized an exhib- 
it to dramatize the horrors of nuclear 
warfare. Planned for two weeks in a 
vacant store on busy 42nd Street, the 
exhibit drew so much attention that it 
was extended to four weeks. 


The displays included diagrams in 
neon of the effects of radiation, books 
and pamphlets on the subject. A steady 
stveam of volunteers read statements of 
well-known people on nuclear testing 
over a loudspeaker connected to the 
street. 


Reaction was mostly sympathetic, 
with a minimum of heckling. One man, 
hurrying into the store, lunch pail under 
his arm, sileutly and deliberately signed 
the petition urging a nuclear test ban, 
dropped two dollars into the contribu- 
tion plate and turned to walk out. The 
volunteers, of whom he had asked noth- 
ing, wondered (out loud) what made 
this man act so purposefully. Brusquely 
he replied, “I have two children.” 


BRANCH: NEWS. 


® The Philadelphia Children’s Theater, 
under WILPF sponsorship, will cele- 
brate its 30th anniversary next season 
with six productions. Two ballets, three 
plays, and a musical are scheduled each 
month from October through April. 
Johanne Ridpath, whose office is in the 
Jane Addams House, is the efficient 
director of the Children’s Theater, pro- 
ceeds of which go to Art for World 
Friendship. 


@ The Lower Merion, Pa., Branch held 
the first of a series of Youth Seminars, 
under the general heading, “Developing 
Peaceful Attitudes in the Home and 
School.” Dr. Nessamy Naidoo of South 
Africa spoke to the teenagers on non- 
violence and the situation in South 


Africa. 


® The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee is distributing 10,000 copies of 
“Radiation and the Race”, a pamphlet 
by Alice Franklin Bryant of the Seattle 
Branch. Copies can be obtained from 
Mrs. Bryant, 2813 N. Broadway, Seattle 
2, Wash., or from AFSC, 20 S. 12th 
Street, Phila. 7, Pa. 


® Since 1956, the Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, Branch has been conducting 
a successful inter-racial children’s art 
class, for which the children pay 25c 
per lesson. Included in the project have 
been an exhibit of Art for World Friend- 
ship drawings in the University Library, 
and meetings with Japanese and Indian 
students. Recently a class in folk songs 
and rhythm has been added. 


Art class in Chapel Hill 


® Ruth Freeman of the Ithaca Branch, 
who has been travelling in Africa, 
writes: “Events and ideas are moving 
so fast — faster than they can be con- 
trolled or digested. We've just got to 
understand this huge continent and 
we've got to give intelligent help to the 
rising tribes, and understanding to the 
fierce nationalisms. . .” 


@ Norman Thomas spoke May 5 at the 
Museum of the University of Penna. on 
“The Berlin Crisis,” at a meeting jointly 
sponsored by WILPF and the Student’s 
Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy. 
A majority of the large audience was 
composed of students, a fact which 
should offer some encouragement to 
those who bemoan the apathy of stu- 
dents today. At a press interview pre- 
ceding the meeting, Mr. Thomas said 
that one reason we cannot disarm quick- 
ly is because so many have a stake in 
arms — money and prestige-wise. “It 
is paradise now for miliatry men,” he 
said, “and old soldiers never die, they 
just fade into corporation presidents.” 


Philip No&l'Baker,* ‘British “senior 
statesman and one of the world’s fore- 
most authorities on disarmament, head- 
ed a panel discussion on the nuclear 
arms race co-sponsored by the Los 
Angeles Branch April 22. 


® The Minneapolis Branch is working 
for a Fair Housing Bill through the 
Minnesota Council for Human Rights 
of which it is a member. They have 
also sponsored a panel discussion on 


“Children and Peace.” 


@ Six hundred people attended an open 
meeting planned by the New Jersey 
Branch as the climax of its Annual 
Meeting in Trenton. Dr. Linus Pauling 
spoke and was introduced by WILPF 
sponsor Ashley Montagu. .Careful plan- 
ning and hard work by the members 
of this newly-formed branch contributed 
to the success of the meeting. Eva Green 
is president; Addie Weber, publicity 
chairman, was responsible for distribu- 
ting 2,000 leaflets and for the excellent 
newspaper and radio coverage. (See 
her story on p. 4.) 


®@ Marjorie Edwards of the Swarthmore, 
Pa., Branch has been named curator of 
the Swarthmore College Peace Collec- 
tion to succeed Mary Cary (Main Line 
Branch) who will retire in July. Mrs. 
Cary has been associated with the Peace 
Collection since 1949. 


@ The Detroit Branch has been making 
an important place for itself in the com- 
munity by its joint sponsorship of such 
meetings as “Removing Roadblocks to 
Peace” with Norman Thomas as 
speaker, and a meeting at which Tom 
Mboya, General Secretary of the Kenya 
Federation of Labor, was the principal 
speaker. Jeannette Cleary writes that 
Dr. Linus Pauling, while addressing a 
meeting of the Sane Nuclear Policy 
Committee in Detroit, said: “What can 
you do? Join the Sane Nuclear Policy 
Committee. Join the Women’s Interna- 
tional League.” “Where else,” says Mrs. 
Cleary, “could we get public recogni- 
tion like that before an audience of 
1,000 people in the Detroit Art Institute 
Auditorium?” 


@ A surprise birthday luncheon was 
given last month in honor of Marion 
Smith, now bookkeeper for the U. S. 
Section, who has been on the staff of 
WILPF for 30 years in various positions. 


@ The Flushing, N. Y., Branch co- 
sponsored a conference at Queens Col- 
lege and is continuing to work against 
nuclear tests. They are carrying on as 
well numerous fund-raising projects: 
a raffle, a concert, a rummage sale, and 
a theater party. 


IMPORTANT CORRECTION 


A printer’s error resulted in the 
omission of one of the names in 
the list of biographies of candidates 
for National Board in last month’s 
Four Lights. The biography is 
there, but with no name accom- 
panying it. The missing name is 
VERA FOSTER (Mrs. Luther), 
Tuskegee, Ala. 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS REVIEWED BY UN COMMISSION 
By Caroline B. Malin, U. S. Section Observer 


While the vast difference between 
countries in economic conditions is well 
known, it is surprising to learn of the 
similarities of their social problems. 
Increasing population makes  world- 
wide issues of urbanization, juvenile 
delinquency, community services and 
housing. As countries industrialize, 
more of the energetic people are at- 
tracted to the cities. This causes a low- 
ering of the food supply as well as over- 
crowding in the cities. How to make 
tural life more attractive is the concern 
of some countries. 


These were some of the problems dis- 
cussed recently when the Social Com- 
mission of the Economic and Social 
Council reviewed the governments’ re- 
ports on their programs for social de- 
velopment and their proposals for future 
UN work. Dr. Althea Hottel, Dean of 
Women at the University of Pennsyl 
vania, represents the U. S. on the Com- 
mission. 


Approaches differed to the question 
of housing. The Soviet delegate said 
building more houses was a financial 
problem for the government. The Co- 
lombian delegate said his government 
treated it as an educational problem: 
the radio reaches rural areas with sug- 
gestions for improving homes by mak- 
ing windows and putting cement over 
mud floors. The government is ready 
to help people who want to help them- 
selves by sending out teachers who can 
show them better ways of building with 
the materials available. Between these 
two points of view, there emerged var- 
ious plans for building with both public 
and private funds and for cooperative 
housing. The UN Specialized Agencies 
help with advice and technical assist- 
ance, though the shortage of trained 
personnel and able administrators ham- 
pers this work. 


There is a growing tendency in the 
UN to tackle problems from the regional 
rather than the national viewpoint. As 
social problems are closely tied to eco- 
nomic situations, the Social Commission 
works through the Economic Commis- 
sion for the Far East and the Economic 


A UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY 


Now you can strike a blow for human 
rights at the same time that you invest 
in your own behalf. Modern Community 
Developers, Inc., the first national cor- 
poration formed expressly to advance 
the cause of integrated housing, is offer- 
ing 15,000 shares of common stock at 
$100 per share. The company’s pro- 
gram calls for lending funds and guid- 
ance; building, and buying land and 
apartment houses for integrated living. 
Already they are working in Iowa, Dela- 
ware, Connecticut, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Illinois, Pennsylvania and Wash- 
ington, D. C. and will expand the 
program as fast as funds permit. Eleanor 
Roosevelt and Adlai Stevenson have 
praised Modern Community Developers; 
Jackie Robinson is on the Board of 
Directors. If you can’t afford $100, get 
a group to buy a share together. For 
full details and prospectus, write to: 


Morris Milgram 
Modern Community Developers, Inc. 
84 Nassau St., Princeton, N. J. 


Commission for Latin America. Train- 
ing centers and institutes are established 
where there are countries with compar- 
able problems, instead of bringing stu- 
dents to highly industrialized centers. 


Social and religious welfare organiza- 
tions among the NGO’s (Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations) represented at 
the sessions told of their work in the 
U. S. and in underdeveloped countries. 
While this does not come into our 
WILPF program, a number of our mem- 
bers are active in social welfare work. 
If they would like to read more of the 
UN work in this field, I should be glad 
to send them the reports. 


CWDWD NOTES 


Emily Simon, Community Relations 
Director of the Committee for World 
Development and World Disarmament, 
says that the contacts she has made 
through the two recent farmers’ con- 
ferences she participated in have put 
the CWDWD in touch with a completely 
new and important group. She has been 
invited to take part in training institutes 
of the Farmers Union and will help in 
preparing material for their programs. 


Josephine Pomerance served on the 
Foreign Policy Commission for the 


ADA convention in Washington, May 8. 


The Library of Congress, Develop- 
ment Loan Fund and the State Depart- 
ment are among those who have ordered 
quantities of CWDWD fact sheets. The 
May issue of the Committee’s Bulletin 
was entirely devoted to an important 
article by Helen Gahagan Douglas. 


WANTED: WOMEN 


“Noting the increasing importance of 
women and women’s organizations in 
many areas of the world,” Sen. Ful- 
bright, Chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, pointed out last 
month to the State Dept. and the U.S. 
Information Agency “the need for 
greater recognition of this development” 
and urged that “this important factor 
in our foreign relations be given full 
consideration.” He gave as an example 
the virtual metamorphosis in the posi- 
tion of women in India and others of the 
underdeveloped countries, urging the 
appointment of more American women 
Foreign Service officers. 


SARAH CLEGHORN 
Sarah Cleghorn, poet and pacifist, 
was the gentlest of women — yet 


for more than 50 years an indom- 
itable fighter in the cause of peace 
and freedom. She was the author 
of a number of books, one of them 
written with Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher. She wrote the unforgettable 
lines on child labor: 


“The golf links lie so near the mill 
That almost every day 
The laboring children can look 
out 
And see the men at play.” 


Sarah Cleghorn was for many 
years a member of WILPF before 


her death in April of this year. 


Mrs. Ohara, AWF chairman in Japan, 
with her husband 


CHILDREN’S DRAWINGS 
EXHIBITED IN TOKYO 


An Art for World Friendship exhibi- 
tion consisting of 100 pictures from 28 
nations opened April 24 in the Daimaru 
Department Store in Tokyo, Japan, 
sponsored by the Tokyo Branch of 
WILPF. About 350 pictures had been 
sent and those not exhibited were given 
to participating groups. 

Mrs. Kyo Ohara, a teacher in the 
Japanese Women’s University. is Art 
for World Friendship chairman in Ja- 
pan. She has done a splendid service 
even though she must spend 5 hours 
every day riding to and from her home 
in the Okituma Valley section. 


YOUTH LOBBY PLANNED 


A number of children of WILPF 
families were among the 27,000 Negro 
and white young people who gathered 
in Washington April 18 for the second 
Youth March for Integrated Schools. 
This time, four of their representatives 
were admitted to the White House and 
received by one of the President’s assist- 
ants. 

Bayard Rustin, Executive Secretar, 
of the War Resisters League and Co- 
ordinator of the Youth March, writes 
that plans are under way to set up a 
Youth Lobby in Washington to help 
achieve the passage of the Douglas Bill. 
This action was spurred by the recent 
brutal lynching of a 23 year-old in 
Mississippi. 


LABELS BRING CASH 


From now until October 15, members 
are asked to save and send to the Na- 
tional Office, 2006 Walnut St., Phila., 
as many as possible of the following 
product labels. A Philadelphia news- 
paper contest offers numerous cash 
prizes for the most labels and our 
House Committee hopes to win some 
of it for much-needed improvements: 


Blue Bonnet Margarine (wrapper) 

Broadcast Beef Stew, Corned Beef Hash 
(label) 

Chase & Sanborn Instant Coffee (label) 

Chicken of the Sea Tuna (label) 

Franklin Cane Sugar (bag or carton front) 

Friskies Dog Food, Dog Meal (label ox 
boxtop) 

Heinz Baby & Junior Foods (label) 

Krey Canned Meats (label) 

Morrell Pride Sliced Bacon (package front) 

Morrell E-Z Cut Ham (wrapper) 

My-T-Fine Puddings (package front) 

Oscar Mayer Wieners (label) 

Pillsbury’s BEST Flour (package front) 

Sealtest Ice Cream (package front) 

Sunshine Krispy, Hi-Ho, Hydrox (wrapper) 

Wonder Bread (wrapper) 
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PERCENTAGE GAINS IN MEMBERSHIP 


October 1, 1958 - April 30, 1959 


° ° ° ° ° 
ORGANIZED STATE BRANCHES 10 20 fo To 
Ohio Goal for the 
Dist. of Columbia .................. 10% membership 
UNORGANIZED STATES HAVING Nationwide, 
percentage gain 
not all branches 


REACHING A COMMUNITY 


By Addie Weber 
Publicity for a public meeting arranged by the New Jersey Branch in Trenton, 
April 25, was so effective in bringing out a capacity audience in a city new to 
WILPF that we asked the publicity chairman to tell us “how she did it.” While 
it is true that not all of us have the advantage of having taught the City Editor of 
the leading local newspaper, the approaches used by this branch can be successful 


in other communities. 

At a meeting in early March we plan- 
ned tie things we’d try to do. I had 
tanght the City Editor of the leading 
afternoon newspaper, The Trenton 
Times, and I went to see him about two 
weeks before the meeting. He agreed 
to use three articles on the dates I sug- 
gested: the 14th, the 19th, and the 23rd. 
In the first one I used Dr. Pauling’s 
picture and told something about the 
WILPF. The second had a picture of 
Dorothy Hutchinson, who was to speak 
at our State Annual Meeting in the 
afternoon, and some new material about 
Dr. Pauling. The third article featured 
the evening meeting: Dr. Ashley Mon- 
tagu, who was to introduce Dr. Pauling, 
and the main speaker as author of “No 
More War.” On Friday, the 24th, we 
ran an ad announcing the meeting 
(cost $24.64.) 

Meanwhile, I had sent two notices 
to the morning paper, which had not 
been printed. I sent another, expressing 


Letter To The Editor 


To Four Lights readers: 

\ critic has said that never before have the 
American people been so pre-occupied with 
their private affairs and so little concerned 
about the state of the world; that we and all 
citizens of the world have wasted our economic 
strength in fratricidal wars and squandered 
our moral prestige by failing to live up to the 
principles of the religions we profess; that if 
war comes we shall be getting only what we 
deserve. 

De you feel that war is the world’s no. 1 
problem, yet feel helpless to do anything con- 
structive for peace? I am forming a Letters- 
for-Peace Committee and would like to enlist 
your help. I believe that if newspapers and 
people in government were beseiged with 
letters demanding an end to force as the 
instrument of settling conflicts, that this would 
have some effect. 

You may be young or old, you do not have 
to pay any dues, attend meetings — only he 
willing to spend a few hours a month com- 
posing a few letters and mailing them out. 
If you are shy about having your name in 
print, newspapers will print only your initials 
or some such signature as “Concerned” if you 
request it... 

I will send you sample letters and a list of 
newspapers and men in government to take 
turns writing to. If you are willing to help 
on this project, please write to me. 

Frances E. Layer (member Ohio Branch) 
c/o Elizabeth Everitt 
R. D. 1, Bristolville, Ohio 


the hope that this one would be used, 
since the other two must have been mis- 
laid. It was! A reporter who attended 
the meeting wrote the leading editorial 
in the following Monday’s paper—em- 
phasizing the doubt as to whether we 
are getting proper information about 
fall out, etc. 

Our chairman, Mrs. Green, appeared 
on a fiverminute daily woman’s pro- 
gram on one of our radio stations, to 
announce the meeting. At her request, 
the other local station also gave several 
spot announcements of the meeting. 

Mrs. Green and Ann Rhoads had 
made a dozen posters which were placed 
in the main library, a branch library, 
the library of the State Teachers’ Col- 
lege and elsewhere. Mrs. Gwyn Brown 
of Princeton made some very nice pos- 
ters which were distributed in her area. 
We had 2,000 flyers printed, of which 
300 were mailed with a covering letter. 
The rest were distributed by the Prince- 
ton and Levittown Branches, to social 
workers, and elsewhere in Trenton. The 
Greater Trenton Science Forum prom- 
ised to circularize their membership. 

The owner of our largest downtown 
bookstore ordered 25 copies of “No 
More War.” 15 for us, with a 20% 
discount (all of which were sold prompt- 
ly at the meeting) and the rest displayed 
in his window, with one of our posters. 

Our religious contacts chairman, Mrs. 
Calm, saw the Executive Secretary of 
the Trenton Council of Churches. He 
suggested sending a flyer to each of 
his churches, so we gave him enough 
for two each, with the covering letter. 
A Methodist minister asked for 15u 
flyers and a prominent rabbi put an 
announcement of the meeting in his 
bulletin. 

Then, of course, there was a good 
deal of person-to-person talk about our 
distinguished speaker. The meeting was 
held in a school, often used for com- 
munity affairs, to which people are used 
to going. Some State committee mem- 
bers thought $51 was a good deal to 
pay, but on our WILPF literature table 
at the meeting we put two boxes, with 
a small sign “Contributions Appreci- 
ated,” and collected about $80. 


LITERATURE CORNER 


@ CONQUEST OF VIOLENCE, The 
Gandhian Philosophy of Conflict. By 
Joan V. Bondurant; Princeton Univer- 
sity Press; 232 pp. $5.00. Dr. Bondur- 
ant, lecturer in Political Science at the 
University of California, Berkeley. and 
research political scientist at the Insti- 
tute of International Studies there. is a 
member and former field secretary of 
the California Branch, WILPF. She 
has spent 4 years in India since 1944 
studying the Gandhian technique for 
effecting social and political change. 
Known as satyagraha, the 3 stages of 
this technique are: persuasion through 
reasoning; persuasion through suffer- 
ing to dramatize the issues at stake; 
non-violent coercion through non-co- 
operation and civil disobedience. In this 
book she explores the Indian experi- 
ments and their far-reaching implica- 
tions for human conflict elsewhere. She 
suggests that it may be only when means 
become themselves creative that the next 
step in evolving a constructive philoso- 
phy of conflict will be taken. c. @. 


* 


@ THE POPULATION AHEAD. Edited 
by Roy G. Francis. University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1958; 151 pp. $3.75. A 
collection of papers from the “Second 
Symposium on Population Problems” 
at the University of Minnesota in 1957. 
In this valuable book for the layman the 
economic, political, social, and biologi- 
cal problems of the “poulation ahead” 
are all faced on a world scale. How 
long, asks one scientist, will our non- 
renewable resources maintain our stand- 
ard of living? The danger, says a dem- 
ographer, is not in large families per se, 
but in the quality of these additions to 
our population. Are they preserving the 
healthiest genes to raise the level of 
future generations? Self-regulation of 
numbers may be nearer than we think, 
sayS another, A geneticist points out 
that man is essentially a wild animal, a 
fact that may seem startling. “It is 
highly improbable,” he says, “that arti- 
ficial selection or social pressures will 
lead to genetic domestication of the 
human race.” Of greatest concern is the 
increase in mutation of genes resulting 
from atomic radiation. 

With population growth a present 
WILPF priority for study, here is an 
opportunity for us to learn about the 
many complex questions we must inte- 
grate in our considerations. 


JEANNETTE CLEARY 
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